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PART It -- MAIN EDITION -- 16 DECEMBER 1982 


By JAMES A. WECHSLER | 


CONFRONTING an incipi-, dark “intelligence” 
ent Congressional rebellion rather than protecting 


against the massive mili 
tary budget, Defense Sec- 
retary Weinberger and his 
Pentagon associates are 
exhibiting symptoms .of 
panic under fire. . 

They are retaliating 
with a war of nerves — 
against the American 
public and press, 

That is the most plausi- 
ble explanation of the ex- 
traordinary scene 
enacted at the Pentagon 
on Tuesday when 13 
Washington correspond- 
ents were asked to sign 
an unprecedented “se- 
erecy agreement” before 
receiving an_ off-the- 
record briefing on what a 
Defense Dept. spokes- 
man called “the extent 
and trends of the grow- 
Ing Soviet threat.” 

The journalists credita- 
bly refused to comply with 
the remarkable terms of 


the pact, apparently in- 


cluding a signed pledge to 
tell neither their. wives nor 
their editors what they had 
heard or where. 


In a tantalizing anti- 


climax, the Pentagon 
emissaries thereupon 
backed down and agreed to 


abide by the conventional 
rules governing such se- 
ances. The material fur- 
nished would be usable as 
“background material” No 
signatures needed. 

This hasty retreat ren- 
ders the whole perform- 
ance even more suspect. 
‘The inittal defense of- 
fered for the oath of 
super-secrecy was the 
claim that intelligence 
sources might be imper- 
lied if this hot stuff 
leaked out. 

But in view of the swift 
subsequent concession, it 
appears that the Penta- 
gon’s real concern was 
the concealment of its 
role in disseminating its 


its alleged sources. 
This bizarre sequence aj 
began several weeks ago 


. the office of Defense CHief 


Weinberger, a leading 
salesman of the Penta- 
gon’s trillion-plus five-yea 
expansion program 4 ‘i 
propounder of the grim- 
mest view of U.S. vulner- 
ability. t 

His invited guests were 


_ journalists regularly as 


signed to the Pentago 
and he outlined to them 
his pessimistic appraisal 
of the allegedly ominous' 
and mounting Soviet ad- 


vantage inthe arms race. + 


Some of those present 
suggested that his rheto- 
ric was insufficiently sup- 
ported by documentation 
and pressed for details. He 
said he would seek to ar: 
range an.: “intelligence 
briefing” forthem. .__ 

It was when they duly 
assembled on Tuesday 
for this enlightenment 
that they were startled to 
be told of the require- 
ment for the signed vows 
ofsilence. |. ; 

Then, as_ previously 
noted, the correspond- 
ents balked and the Pen- 
tagon emissaries, after 
recessing for strategic 
meditation, agreed to re- 
vert to the more familiar 
ground rules of “off-the- 

ecord” briefings. 

So far none of those pre- 
sent has explicitly indi- 
cated that any large 
bombshells were dropped. 
Presumably, however, 
much of what was said 
will be increasing woven 
into Washington dis- 
patches and commentary, 
with sinister overtones. 
Pro-Pentagon mouth- 
pteces on Capito! Hill will 
embrace some of the 
“revelations” as their own. 


NERVES .Pg.2-F 


: siderations, 


NEW YORK TIMES 16 December 1982 Pg. 19 


PoliticalAim 
Vs. Secrecy 


~ Request to Reporters 


At Briefing Explained 


“By PHILIP TAUBMAN 
Special toTheNew YorkTimes 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 15 — The De- 


fense Department’s request Tuesday 
i that reporters sign a secrecy agree- 


ment before attending a briefing about 
Soviet military capacity added a new 


-twist.to a familiar Washington. phe- 


nomenon: the declassifica- 
tion of intelligence infor- 
mation by the Government 
for political purposes. 


News. 
Analysis 
‘ tration, after weighing 
political interests against security con- . 
has selectively disclosed 
intelligence secrets that it hoped would 


| increase public support for Administra- 


tion policies. In such cases, the concern 
of intelligence agencies that important 
sources and methods of obtaining intel- 
ligence might be compromised has 
been swept aside by the White House. 

The secrecy agreement proposed by 
the Defense Department, senior Rea- 
gan Administration officials said today, 
was a flawed effort to reconcile those 
differences by insuring that reporters 
who received sensitive intelligence in- 
formation did not disclose the means by 
which the Government obtained it. 

As written, however, the agreement 
would have prohibited any dissemina- 
tion of the information, even to the re- 
porters’ editors, a blanket ban that 
some intelligence officials, irritated by 
the Pentagon's handling of the issue, 
said negated the point of the briefing. — 

“The idea was to get the information 
out so people would understand how 
serious the Soviet threat is,”’ a senior in- 
telligence official remarked. 


Every recent adminis- 


Said to Reflect Confusion 


The annoyance of some intelligence 
officials apparently reflected confusion 
among national security officials about 
the aim of the Defense Department. 
briefing and its format. 

The idea of holding the briefing, ac- 
cording to both Defense and inteili- 
gence officials, was initiated by Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger 
several weeks ago after reporters asked 
for information to support the Adminis- 
tration’s contention that the Soviet 
Union posed a grave military threat to 
the United States. A similar briefing on 
the Soviet military threat is often given 
to visiting heads of state. | 

There appears to have been general 
agreement that one aim of Tuesday’s 
session was to show the correspondents 
who regularly cover the Defense De- 
partment that the Government had 


_ solid evidence of improved Soviet mili- -}- 


tary capacity posing a threat to the 
United States and its allies in Eurcre. 

“There really is an overwhelming 
body of evidence that shows the Soviets 
have pushed astride or ahead of the 
United States in. crucia] military 
areas,” a senior intelligence official 
said. ‘‘Everyone who sees the brieiing 
ends up saying, ‘My God, they’re doing | 
alot.”” . 

Both Pentagon and intelligence offi- 
cials said they had hoped that the brief- 
ing might make. the reporters more un- 
derstanding of the Adainistration’s 
charges about the Soviet Union, per- 
haps producing over the long run more 
sympathetic reporting about the in- 
creases in military spending proposed 
by President Reagan, 

Photographs Especially Sensitive 


The problem was that the informa- 
tion that officials felt was potentially 
most persausive was also the most 
sensitive: data, paricularly phcto- 
graphs, produced by sateilites and 
other highly secret electronic systems. 

A senior intelligence ¢iticial taday 
equated Tuesday’s briefing with one 
given earlier this year abcut Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in Central America. 


SECRECY...Pg. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 16 Dec 82 Pg. 23 


Where next for MX 


Joseph C. Harsch. 


Be it noted that the Congress of the United 
States has not nixed the idea of building a new 
generation of nuclear missiles to balance any: 
advantage the Soviets may be thought to have- 
in such weapons. 

Congress has said loud and clear that it 
thinks the idea of mounting a hundred of such 
weapons in a ‘“‘dense pack’’ sounds about as 
silly as it previously thought was Jimmy 
Carter's proposal for sending 200 of them 
around thousands of miles of race tracks in 
Utah and Nevada. 

The race track idea was scuttled (or was 
buried ~ if you prefer a non-nautical figure of 
speech) by the Mormon Church. The mem- 
bers of that religious body, who are plentiful 
in those states and not without political influ- 
ence there, decided that they did not want 
MXs in their neighborhood where they might 
attract unwelcome attention from similar 
missiles mounted in the Soviet Union. 


The “dense pack” idea was politically 


easier for any neighborhood. A hundred could 
be mounted inside the area of an existing air 
base. And the idea was to put ‘‘the pack’’ in 
Wyoming which has the necessary air base 
and where there are plenty of existing land- 
based nuclear weapons (Minuteman type) in 
fixed silos. Besides the population of Wyo--- 
ming is small. It is 4.8 per square mile, the 
second lowest in the American union. The 
only other state with lower density i is Alaska © 


- at 0.54, 


But ‘dense pack”’ is gone now simply be- 
cause it did not sound plausible to a majority 
in Congress. After they turned it down they 
learned that their doubts were shared by 
three of the five members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff at the Pentagon. The majority of the 
“chiefs”? thought the money could better be. 
used for more and better conventional wea- 


pons. 

But Cancel is willing, and has said so, to 
continue to provide funds for research and de- 
velopment on a new strategic weapon. There 
is nothing super special about the MX version 
which they blocked. It was merely one. ver- 
sion of a new experimental missile (what MX 
means). Other versions are on the drawing 


. boards. The special. merit in the vetoed ver~ -~ ~ 


sion of MX was that it was big enough to put 
into space 10 warheads of 350 kilotons blast 
each, or 7 of 500 kilotons. By dropping to fewer 


‘warheads, higher blast powers can be 


reached. 

The MX was the US Air Force answer to 
the Soviet SS-18 which is rated at 8 warheads 
of 900 kt. or 10 at 500 kt. A later version is 
believed to be on the way with a rating of 10 
heads at 750 kt. each. Smaller versions can be 
built, but to get the same number of warheads 
at any given blast effect more launchers: 
would be necessary. 

The real question is whether to keep a 
land-based deterrent. A mobile version of MX 


’ could be built for trundling around the 


countryside on railway flatears or trucks. But 
people genvrally might feel about these the 
same way the Mormons felt about the Carter’ 
or “race track’’ version of MX in their own 
back yard. Any land-based missile tends to 
attract undesirable attention. 

It is to be noted in this connection that the 
US, the Soviet Union, and China are the only 


countries with fixed, land-based, long-range ~ 


missiles. The British and French have put all 


of their long-range weapons in the air or at . 


sea. The Japanese long ago decided that if 


they ever do have such weapons they will defi- © 


‘nitely be kept at sea or in the air — not on 
land. 
' The essential fact is that : a mobile weapon 


MX...Pg. 3-F 
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: Continued _ 


These are 913 Washing- 
ton games. Any journal- 
ist who has ever worked 
in that city recalls the 
planted tales and rumors 
of emergency invariably 
accompanying the sea- 
son fo military appropri- 


- ations. 


. But Weinberger's cur- 
rent. campaign takes 
place in a peculiarly sig- 
nificant and sensitive 
setting. There is at least 
the beginning of a seri- 
ous national debate. on 
Pentagon financing. 

Even some conspicu- 
ously conservative legis- | 
lators have begun to ask 


whether American se- | 


curity would be better 
served by rebuilding our 
economic house than by 


subsidizing costly new 
experiments in overkill. 

More than at any time 
in modern memory, 
Americans have been re- 
sponsive to critical ap- 
praisal of the Pentagon's 
expenditure projections, 
In that atmosphere the 
counter-offensive was 
predictable. 


Plainly linked to the 
new spasms of intimida- 
tory warnings is a covert 
attack.on the arms re- 
duction talks. The hyste- 
ria is designed not only 
to create an appropria- 
tions stampede but to 
chill the nuclear- freeze 


. Movement. 


The correspondents who 
refused to be bullied by the 
secrecy-oath demand set 2 
lent for the 


SECRECY. ..Continued 


In that briefing, which was on the 
record, intelligence analysts made pub- 
lic photographs of new military instal- 
lations in Nicaragua that the analysts 
said had been constructed by Cuba and 
the Soviet Union. The photographs were 
taken by high-flying American recon- 
naissance aircraft. 

The key difference between that 
briefing and Tuesday’s, according to in- 
telligence officials, was the use of 


photographs taken by satellite. The — 


Government has never made such 
photographs public, the officials said. 
One reason is concern that publica- 
tion of such photographs would reveal 
to the Russians information about the 
capacity and targets of the satellites. 
Another is a longstanding fear among 


" intelligence officials that the public dis- 
closure of even one such photograph 
might open the door to requests for 
additional pictures under the Erecdom 

. of Information Act. « 


To safeguard the security of the satel. 
lite photographs’ used in Tuesday’s 
briefing, the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, which controls access to_the_pic- 
‘tures, insisted _that_reporters sign a se- 

- recy agreement, according to both 
_ PentagonandC.1.A.officials, — 


- Concern on Sources of Data 


The intent they said, was not to pro + 
hibit the dissemination of all the infor- 
mation about the Soviet military 
buildup but rather to insure that the 
journalists did not publish or broadcast 
anything that would pinpoint the 
sources of the informatian. . . 


. Aresult, to the consternation of some 
intelligence officials, was a blanket se- 
crecy agreement that stipulated that 
the reporters never disclose “‘in writ- 
ing, broadcast or any verbal discourse” 
the information they would receive. The 
reporters refused to sign it. 


After extensive discussions between 


the correspondents and senior Defense 
officials, the Pentagon agreed to p:e- 
ceed with the briefing on the basis of 4 
verbal understanding that some report- 
ers initially interpreted as an agree- 
ment not to publish the information. | 


But reporters who attended the brief- 
ing said today that the conditions per- 
mitted them to disclose information 
from the briefing, provided they did not 
specify where it came from. 
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